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scholastic in terminology. It is almost wholly lacking in first- 
hand analysis, depending largely upon the traditional and doubtful 
meaning of such words as "consciousness," "thought," "reason," 
« ' a priori, " " given, " " absolute, " " freedom, " and " God. " It 
happens that idealism is especially liable to this pre-Baconian idolatry. 
But the present book is almost wholly unaffected by that neo-criticism 
which even idealists themselves are proclaiming, and which all in all is 
the most hopeful sign of the times. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. Prichard, Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1909. — pp. iv, 324. 

" This book is an attempt to think out the nature and tenability of 
Kant's Transcendental Idealism, an attempt animated by the convic- 
tion that even the elucidation of Kant's meaning, apart from any 
criticism, is impossible without a discussion on their own merits of the 
main issues which he raises." The outcome of this critical examina- 
tion is destructive. Apart from those issues in which Kant is, in spite 
of himself, of one mind with Bishop Berkeley, his idealism is shown to 
be, when freed from its obscure and inconsistent formulation, realism 
pure and simple. His ' phenomena ' are ' the things in themselves. ' 
That is, to be consistent Kant should have chosen between the sub- 
jective idealism of Berkeley and realism ; and had he seen this, he 
would have chosen realism. The bias of the author is frankly toward 
realism and toward the conviction that all idealism is subjective and 
fallacious. In fact the book may almost be said to be a missionary 
tract for the spread of realism. 

Mr. Prichard owes much, as he tells us in his preface and footnotes, 
to Professor Cook Wilson, "to have been whose pupil I count the 
greatest of philosophical good fortunes." The author ignores almost 
entirely the work and results of other students of Kant. He does not 
consider the source and growth of Kant's doctrine, nor the manner and 
order in which the various portions of the Critique were written. All 
of this he may do, for his book is devoted almost entirely to a keen 
and brilliant analysis and criticism of important passages in the ^Esthetic 
and Analytic as they stand, and especially of the psychology of cogni- 
tion therein contained. Many of these obscure and difficult passages 
he clears up admirably. 

In the formulation of the problem of the Critique, ' ' the parallel of 
mathematics which suggests the ' Copernican ' revolution does not really 
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lead to the results which Kant supposes. Advance in mathematics is 
due to the adoption, not of any conscious assumption, but of a cer- 
tain procedure." "Kant, however, makes the condition of advance 
in metaphysics consist in the adoption, not of a method of procedure, 
but of an assumption, viz., that objects conform to the mind. And it 
is impossible to see how this assumption can assist what, on Kant's 
theory, it ought to have assisted, viz., the study of God, freedom, 
and immortality, or indeed the study of anything " (p. 13). Then 
again the ' Copernican ' revolution is not strictly what Kant supposes 
it to be ; for it is not the precise reverse of the ordinary view that the 
mind has to conform to objects, for in the ordinary view object means 
the thing in itself, whereas in Kant's doctrine it is only a phenomenon. 

Moreover, this criticism affects not only Kant's statement of his 
problem, but also his solution. His doctrine is that both empirical 
and a priori judgments are valid only of phenomena and not of things 
in themselves, and therefore the problem how objects conform to 
our judgments cannot be confined to a priori judgments. Kant's 
problem should not relate specially to a priori judgments, but should 
be, "what renders possible, or is presupposed by, the conformity of 
individual things to certain laws of connexion ? ' ' (laws of mathe- 
matics) . 

There is a further difficulty in the formulation of Kant's problem 
in the two Prefaces and the Introduction. That problem arises from the 
unquestioned existence of a priori judgments in both mathematics and 
physics and from the doubtful existence of such judgments in meta- 
physics ; whereas in the body of the work, a fundamental distinction 
is implied between a priori knowledge in mathematics and in physics. 
In short, Kant in no way sought to prove the truth of mathematics, 
but he did the principles underlying physics, which did not seem to 
him self-evident. All of which adds to our difficulty in understand- 
ing what Kant means positively by a priori. 

The author finds a number of difficulties in Kant's distinction be- 
tween the sensibility and the understanding. If ' by the sensibility 
objects are given to us,' and ' by the understanding they are thought '; 
then it follows that the data of sense are things of the external world. 
But, according to Kant, they are not, they are merely sensations caused 
by things. What are these things which cause them ? Of course the 
normal form of Kant's theory is that they are unknowable, but certain 
verbal usage, and the fact that this problem occupies Kant's attention 
in the Esthetic and is a problem at all only so long as the cause of 
sensation is thought of as a physical body, indicate that Kant often 
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thought of the causes of sensation as the things of the spatio-temporal 
world. But, again, how does the old distinction between the sensi- 
bility and the understanding help us to solve the problem, ' How are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible?' Evidently it is Kant's aim to 
relate the judgments of mathematics to the former faculty and those 
of physics to the latter, hence the distinction between the ^Esthetic 
and the Analytic. But this last distinction is not compatible with 
Kant's own doctrine when he is not thinking of any theory to be based 
upon it; for here "the sensibility and the understanding are repre- 
sented as inseparable faculties involved in all knowledge " (p. 35). 

In endeavoring to prove that space is an a priori form of perception, 
Kant confuses the actual perception of empty space, which perception 
he implies is possible, with a potentiality, i. e. , the power of perceiv- 
ing that which is spatial. The really valid argument adduced by Kant 
for the a priori character of our apprehension of space, based on the 
universality of geometry, he ignores. 

Turning to Kant's arguments for the perceptive character of our ap- 
prehension of space, we find that these also fail. " There appears to 
be no way of distinguishing perception and conception as the appre- 
hension of different realities except as the apprehension of the indi- 
vidual and of the universal respectively." "The distinction, then, 
between perception and conception can be drawn with respect to any 
characteristics of objects, and does not serve to distinguish one from 
another" (p. 44). 

In his fourth chapter, entitled " Phenomena and Things in Them- 
selves," Mr. Prichard makes the following main accusation against 
Kant's distinction between the two. " Kant is compelled to end with 
a different distinction from that with which he begins. He begins 
with the distinction between things as they are in themselves and 
things as they appear to us, the distinction relating to one and the 
same reality regarded from two different points of view. He ends 
with the distinction between two different realities, things-in-them- 
selves, external to, in the sense of independent of, the mind, and 
phenomena or appearances within it" (p. 75). The remainder of 
the chapter is devoted mostly to an analysis of the distinction between 
reality and appearance, especially in its bearing on the reality of space. 
The author reaches the conclusion that space cannot be a property of 
appearances. 

In the next chapter, entitled " Time and the Inner Sense," Kant's 
doctrine is put as follows : Just as we do not know things, but only 
appearances, so we do not know ourselves, but only appearances of 
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ourselves. But how are we to determine in the case of any given 
affection whether it be from the external thing or from the self? We 
could not determine, but should ascribe all to the things without. In 
short, we must know ourselves or we have no inner sense. How does 
Kant come to hold such a view ? The answer is, " that, inconsistently 
with his general view, he continues to think of the facts as they really 
are" (p. 109). 

In his examination of the metaphysical deduction of the categories, 
Mr. Prichard shows that Kant should have recognized from his own 
account of judgment (the act of bringing individuals or species under 
their corresponding concept or universal), "that judgment involves 
the reality, not of any special universals or, — in Kant's language, — 
conceptions, but of universality or conception as such" (p. 152). 
Further, he argues that there is no connection between Kant's account 
of judgment and the list of activities of thought in judgment bor- 
rowed from formal logic, and finally, that these forms of logic do not 
in turn involve the categories. 

The following two chapters are a keen and admirable analysis, elu- 
cidation, and criticism of the transcendental deduction of the categories. 

The difficulties found in Kant's deduction are of two kinds: (1) 
those "involved in the working out of the theory, even if its main 
principles are not questioned " ; and (2) those " involved in accepting 
its main principles at all. ' ' Of the former kind, the first difficulty has 
to do with the possibility of performing the synthesis that is said to be 
the work of the understanding. We are told by Kant that the mind 
has several ways of combining the manifold, viz., the categories. 
What, however, we should expect is that the mind has only one way 
of doing this ; for the character of the manifold to be combined cannot 
determine how the mind shall combine ; and if that rests solely with 
the mind, we should expect only one form of combination. The 
second difficulty is that, if there is but one single principle of synthesis, 
this cannot contain in itself the ground for the different ways of its 
application. Finally, it is impossible to relate terms unless these 
terms correspond to the general nature of the relation, e. g. , a term 
must be a sound to be more or less loud, or be spatial to be at right or 
left. Again, ' ' the special nature of the relation to be effected pre- 
supposes a special nature on the part of the terms to be related. If 
one sound is to be related to another by way of the octave, that other 
must be its octave" (p. 219). Indeed, the fundamental mistake of 
Kant's view is that, misled by his theory of perception, he holds terms 
to have their source in the things in themselves through their action on 
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our sensibility, and relations to be entirely the product of the under- 
standing, whereas both are equally given. In thus treating what is 
given by the sensibility as terms, and what is contributed by the under- 
standing as relations, he is really " confusing the distinction between 
a relation and its terms with that between universal and individual ' ' 

(p. 228). 

The second type of difficulty, namely, that involved in accepting 
Kant's main principles at all, is considered next. Kant explains knowl- 
edge as a synthesis, a sort of manufacture of objects, a process by which 
the physical world is constructed out of elements given in perception ; 
but knowing is not making, for it presupposes the object to be known. 

In examining the mathematical principles, and, in particular, ' the 
axiom of perception,' Mr. Prichard draws our attention to the follow- 
ing difficulties : first, no justification is given by Kant for the use of 
the word axiom ; secondly, instead of basing his argument upon the 
doctrine of the categories, Kant does not really appeal to it but only 
to the character of space and time as forms of perception ; thirdly, 
there is no need to appeal to space and time as forms of perception 
but only to them as ways in which objects are related. In short, the 
axiom need not appeal to Kanf s theory of knowledge. 

Two serious inconsistencies are to be found in the first analogy of 
experience. How can Kant legitimately speak of a permanent sub- 
stratum of change at all ? Phenomena, or appearances, cannot imply 
or be such a substratum ; at the most they could be said to imply the 
permanent subject whose successive mental states they are. This sub- 
stratum cannot be matter ; for our sensations, the phenomena produced 
by the things in themselves acting upon us, cannot be the states of 
bodies in space. Then, again, Kant's proof of the analogy, instead of 
being transcendental, is really dogmatic, and that too in spite of his 
own protest ; for his argument is based (as, by the way, it should be) 
on the nature of change and not on the possibility of our perceiving 
change. The author gives the second analogy a longer and excellent 
study. In this he finds that Kant's vindication of causality "is no 
argument at all." 

The conclusion of the book is a note of five pages on Kant's ' Refuta- 
tion of Idealism.' An examination of Kant's argument " forces us to 
allow that Kant, without realizing what he is doing, really abandons 
the view that objects in space are phenomena, and uses an argument 
the very nature of which implies that these objects are things in them- 
selves " (p. 321). 

Throughout the book the author's analysis and his criticism seem to 
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me almost always correct, excellent, and helpful. Yet, though some 
of the chapters certainly should have been published as articles, I can- 
not help asking, why they all were published as a book ? It is hardly 
the book for a student beginning Kant. Then again, now that the 
higher critics of Kant's writings have shown the hasty and exceedingly 
artificial way in which the Critique was finally put together, it is evi- 
dent that the book should not and cannot be interpreted precisely as 
it stands. To get at Kant's real views is a far harder task, and, after 
all, it is only a criticism of these that we care about. Of course much 
of Mr. Prichard's book escapes this animadversion, but much does not. 
Finally, as an attack on idealism and as a defense of realism, the book 
loses much of its force by keeping so closely to the letter of Kant's 
critique instead of dealing with his main problems apart from their 
artificial setting. 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Princeton University. 



